CONDITIONS
among the whites is higher here than in the cotton
mills, and wages are likewise higher. Conditions
in other establishments making articles of wood
are practically the same.

Lumber mills range from a small neighborhood.
sawmill with a handful of employees to the great
organizations which push railroads into the deep
woods and strip a mountain side or devastate
the lowlands. Such organizations require a great.
number of laborers, whom they usually feed and to
whom they issue from a "commissary" various
necessary articles which are charged against the
men's wages. As the work is hard, it has not been
at all uncommon for employees who had received
large advances to decamp. The companies, how-
ever, took advantage of various laws similar to
those mentioned in the chapter on agriculture to
have these deserters arrested and to have them,
when convicted, "hired out" to the very company
or employer from whom they had fled. Conditions
resulting from this practice in some of the States
of the Lower South became so scandalous about
1905 that numerous individuals were tried in the
courts and were convicted of holding employees in
a state of peonage. In 1911 the Supreme Court
of the United States declared unconstitutional the